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exhibitions and further popularized by Mr. 
Granville Barker's Midsummer Night 
fairies. Not that I am insensible to the 
charm of that civilization, or of any other. 
We still have much to learn and enjoy from 
both Cretans and Chinese; and for that 
very reason it would be a pity if our young 
artists should let zeal outrun discretion, and 
should weave and wave Cretan and Chinese 
patterns into unearned discredit before our 
wearied eyes. 

The fireplace panel assigned to Miss 
Grimes is just opposite the main entrance, 
and in its scale suggests the use of life-size 
figures. The shape is not the easiest in the 
world to fill ; it is hardly wide enough from 
side to side for a processional treatment, as 
in a frieze, and by the same token it is too 
wide to be the Golden Oblong which poets 
feign is the very happiest frame for an ad- 
venture in art. No matter! Miss Grimes 
has regarded such difficulties as partly 
imaginary and wholly surmountable, and 
has disposed her trio of young figures in a 
group which sufficiently considers the rigors 
of the game, and at the same time diffuses 
that "air of enchantment" the legend 
bespeaks. For me, this relief remains a 
most satisfying example of modern Amer- 
ican sculpture. It delights because of the 
fitness of theme and treatment to the pur- 
pose specified, the architectural strength of 
the design, the dignity, delicacy and sure- 
ness of the modeling, the harmonious 
rhythms of the figures and draperies; in 
short, because of its general state of grace 
as a modern classic. By classic, no one 
necessarily means something old, dug-up, 



resuscitated, distinctly Early Ming or 
Middle Minoan; people knew, long before 
Sainte-Beuve and Pater laid down the law 
for them, that the works of antiquity are 
classic, not because they are old, but be- 
cause they are energetic, fresh, "dispos." 
This work of Miss Grimes is fragrant with 
unobtruded knowledge, and is beautiful 
through what it hides as through what it 
tells. On its monumental side (for even a 
modest relief must in certain circumstances 
have such a side), it is linked with large 
designs previously executed by her, while 
in its more intimate aspect it recalls her 
many successful relief-portraits of dis- 
tinguished personalities. 

New York is a village with a strong pace 
of its own, and in its secondary schools, the 
classroom studies in art must of necessity 
be brief and to the point. Teachers are 
well aware that such studies should be 
something more than a series of short, sharp 
shocks or a sheaf of dissolving views, and 
now, more than ever before, they are trying 
to bring the fugitive, close-stripped art 
lesson of the classroom into friendly rela- 
tions with the abiding, unlimited art lesson 
of the world. The Metropolitan Museum 
offers invaluable help here; in its halls 
school children are invited to be at home 
among masterpieces, to feel at happy ease 
where beauty is. And for the nation's sake, 
it is well that girls in the ' ' largest high school 
in the world," future home-makers or wage- 
earners, can gather around their school 
hearthfire in the good company of serenity 
and beauty such as Miss Grimes has 
achieved in this decoration. 



A NEW KIND OF ART SCHOOL 



BY IRENE WEIR 



1IKE the fabled God Janus, a modern 
_i Art School should face in two direc- 
tions. It must look backward over the 
vista of years gathering up in its glance the 
finest achievements of the artist down 
through the ages — (we use the word advised- 
ly, for art is as old as man). At the same 
time it must look forward, considering 
both the present and the future, if the 



student is to achieve a place of honor in 
the world of affairs. 

The prevailing idea that art is a luxury 
for the few, is false. That it is a necessity 
for every one is an easily proved fact. The 
artist must be alive — alive to his fingertips 
— and with those fingertips he must shape 
the imaginings of his brain, the ideals of 
his age into concrete form. 
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ART AND PROGRESS 



Art is concerned with creation — with the 
making of things. Conceived in the mind 
its spirit takes shape in clay, in stone, in 
glass fretted with lights, in tapestry 
smoldering somber tones, in paint whose 
patterns catch the evanescent glow of 
butterfly or flower, and stop neither at 
storm-swept sea nor sunlit mountain top. 

Art exists primarily to give pleasure. 
It raises the soul to a plane where it is 
possible to enjoy its own enthusiasm, and 
by so doing catch a hint of the emotion, 
the passion and the pain that thrilled the 
artist before he could shape it to its birth. 

Art is involved in every act of life, from 
the song of the child to the making of a 
home, to the planning of a city, the problem 
is as it always has been, the individual's 
problem and the world's problem. It is 
the concern of each and the concern of all, 
and its solution is correspondingly complex. 
For the strands that have woven the lovely 
and intricate patterns of the past, are the 
same with which it must weave the garment 
of today. 

Modern conditions, economic, social, 
political, involving tlie whole question of 
democracy, lay a heavy hand upon the 
artist's simple gladness. 

What wonder that he is bewildered by 
the complexity of the outlook, realizing 
that his preparation has failed to prepare, 
that the severe realities were not measured 
in his training. The problem is surprisingly 
difficult. 

It is because of this complexity and in 
order to offer a solution, that there has long 
been in the mind of Dr. Felix Adler, a hope 
to establish an Art School in connection 
with the Ethical Culture School wherein 
such an art training should be given that 
these problems might be met in a new 
way. 

In the spring of 1913 the Art School 
faculty formulated a plan, shaped its de- 
tails, and prepared to put into operation 
a school of arts. In the language of 
paradox, the idea may be said to consist in 
looking backward and working forward. 
For its uniqueness lies mainly in the fact — 
which forms the essential part of its or- 
ganization — that a cultural education 
should go hand in hand with a practical 
art training. 

For this end the student must include 



in his program, history, literature, chemis- 
try, physics, French — each course being 
planned with special reference to its art 
content, and to its art affiliation. 

The time for beginning so strenuous an 
appeal to the student is at what may be 
called middle youth — that is at the age of 
sixteen or seventeen years. By that time 
a student having completed two years of 
High School work under a varied program, 
presumably now knows something of his 
own tastes, his abilities, his desires for the 
future. If they lie along the line of art, 
then he may elect art as his major subject, 
giving two hours a day to design, drawing 
from life and modeling. The remaining 
hours are divided between the other 
subjects, each recurring three, four, or 
five times during each week. 

In order to secure a concentration of 
interest, weekly visits to the Museums of 
Art form a common meeting place for all. 
There may be found pottery, glazed tiles, 
fabrics dyed or woven, leather, books, oils, 
paints, varnishes, with the preparation of 
which science concerns itself. History 
and literature are intimately at home there, 
each correlated to the other in every frag- 
ment of pottery, every precious marble, 
every painted surface, every fabric that 
tells its tale of the past. 

The Art School of the Ethical Culture 
School has been in existence one year and a 
half. It opened with twelve students, 
chosen young men and women whose 
interest and whose native talent pointed 
toward a future art profession. The out- 
line followed for this first year is as follows: 
A study of the principles of design and their 
application to original problems of space 
division in surface decoration and of color 
harmonies. For the study of form; draw- 
ing from cast, object and life; modeling 
in clay. Physics and chemistry treat of 
the laws of light and sound, the analysis 
and preparation of mineral and vegetable 
substances such as clay, pigments, glazes, 
enameling, glass. History beginning with 
a study of man follows his development, 
the primitive and early historic periods to 
Greek and Roman days, tracing the arts 
in relation to his need. Literature teaches 
the art of language as a medium of artistic 
expression, familiarizing the student with 
good literature, and aiming at the produc- 
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tion of good style. French is taught with 
the idea that the French language should 
be spoken intelligently by every art 
student, as a necessary means of com- 
munication, and should become a key to a 
most important art literature. The Italian 
language is also studied later. 

As an illustration of the practical inter- 
relation of these varied parts, the course 
in modeling offers an interesting means of 
cooperation. The instructor in Design 
calls for original designs for shapes of bowls, 
jars, urns, vases, or tiles. The best shapes 
are selected and are then modeled in clay 
to scale, with use of templet — color schemes 
are also planned. 

Under the direction of the instructor in 
chemistry, formulas are worked out, glazes 
ground, weighed, mixed and applied, first 
to small samples in order to test their color. 
Under the direction of the potter these are 
fired in the kiln, the temperature noted and 
time needed for perfect melting of glaze. 
The objects are then withdrawn and com- 
pared with the original color scheme. 

No training is more complete than the 
actual putting through to a finish a pro- 
cedure whose success lies not only in the 
perfection of the plan, but as well in the 
skill, accuracy and judgment with which 
each detail is carried out. When to this is 
added frequent visits to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art for study of Egyptian and 



Greek pottery, Persian tiles, glazes, enamels 
and antique wares, there is an excuse for 
the paradox that an ideal art training must 
be a looking backward and a working 
forward. By this means a sound modern 
craftsmanship may rest upon a still sounder 
foundation of historic appreciation — a 
connection that is wholly natural and 
extremely vital. 

The present plan of the School requires 
that for admission a student shall have 
completed two High School years or their 
equivalent. At the completion of two 
years of Art School training at the Ethical 
Culture School, the student receives a full 
High School diploma with special recogni- 
tion of this major subject. It is hoped 
that two years of professional training may 
then follow, wherein a special field of in- 
dividual study will be pursued. Such 
advanced problems requiring the sure hand 
and the mature judgment should be met 
after this preliminary preparation of wider 
culture, with a spirit of initial power that 
will save at least two years in a student's 
career. For this is the time when the soul 
is ardent, the spirit fearless — when talent 
if discovered is saved to the world, if lost, 
becomes the world's loss. 

Conservation of enegy, concentration of 
effort, and consecration of intent, may well 
be a new motto for the art student under 
this new form of training. 



SOME CHURCH DECORATIONS BY 
TABER SEARS 



BY ARTHUR HOEBER 



TABER SEARS, in some recent work 
for various churches, of a decorative 
nature, altar pieces of great charm and deep 
feeling, both in the theme and the execu- 
tion, has harked back to some of the older 
and more serious methods of achieving his 
ends whereby he has secured a large 
significance, with something of the naive 
charm of the early men, those more 
primitive Italians and Flemings with 
whom he discloses a wonderful sympathy. 
There is no touch of the modern way of 
looking at art, nothing of the superficial 
side of later developments, but on the con- 



trary a return to surer technique, to a closer 
study of forms, shadows, composition re- 
quirements, and loving detail so character- 
istic of, let us say, such painters as Sig- 
norelli, Gazzoli, Bellini, perhaps even 
Memling, Van Eyck and Holbein, for 
though Mr. Sears has preserved his own 
personality throughout the several works 
he has completed, the influence is strongly 
apparent, and it is an influence tending to 
devout seriousness, to impeccable tech- 
nique and subdued color, with forms and 
shadows carefully considered. 

In these days of strange departures, of 



